The Post-War Scene
done by their immediate predecessors has given them certain
technical advantages in exploring it. Pound's insistence on
the live detail, on the music that fits the matter; Eliot's gift for
loading a phrase with associated meanings, his habit of juxta-
posing incongruities, the better to realize our anomalous situa-
tion, are so many tools to their hands. And overlaid by these
influences, but none the less present, is the effect of Frost,
focussing intently on the native, the local, scene, and of Mas-
ters, uncovering the shames of older smaller wars, and of
Sandburg, using without embarrassment the idiom of the
man in the alley.
These younger men have not been accepted by the public
as warmly as were their forerunners. Their manner, though
founded on the work of earlier craftsmen, is unfamiliar to the
general. Moreover, by its very nature, poetry exhibiting the
verbal acrobatics of Cummings, the arrogant intellection of
Ransom and Tate, the cinematic close-ups and fade-outs of
Gregory, who, though belonging to a younger generation,
has written many lyrics expressive of the post-War sensibility,
is unintelligible to people accustomed to traditional verse or
to the more facile and obvious realism of Masters and the
familiar populist bias of Lindsay. When the shafts of the
ironist go home, he is deprived of his target* Eliot's Hollow
Men, his ape-neck Sweeney and his Bleistein * Chicago Semite
Viennese') continued to provide the target that Babbittry
affords the lyrical sharp-shooter long after their creator tired
of attacking them. Much post-War verse was an elaborate
variant of the observation:
(The lengthened shadow^of a man
Is history, said Emerson
Who had not seen the silhouette
Of Sweeney straddled in the sun).
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